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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



pictorially beautiful; ugliness has no place in his domain, 
least of all as a theme for technical display. Hence he must 
have the selective faculty, determined by his subjective way 
of seeing things. For it is the inner man, that inner delicate 
nerve which shudders at certain color combinations and feeds 
on the beauty of charm and grace. 

Landscape art commenced with Claude Lorraine; it found 
its bounteous expression in Ruysdael and Hobbema, who in- 
spired Constable and Gainsborough. After a period of neglect 
it found again expression through the Barbizon men. After 
them the modern Dutchmen portrayed nature seriously and 
serene; and who can tell but that our American school may 
give the landscape art of the future. 

What has always been the distinctive element of these men ? 

As has been hinted before — it is the artist's subjective way of 
looking at nature. We do not only have the picture but we 
have the man. Not only do we see nature, but, as Zola so 
aptly has put it : "A corner of nature seen through a tempera- 
ment." The great artist not only shows us what he sees, but 
tells us also of the thoughts and feelings which inspired the 
artist himself when he saw. So he interprets his own moods 
as well as nature's, and thus reveals himself. To Claude Lor- 
raine nature is fresh with the joyousness of a soul to whom life 
was a scene of innocence and childlike gaiety. The sun, 
risen on the horizon of his own clear and joyous character, 
illuminates the heaven of his pictures with radiance and light. 
In Turner, tempestuous intellectual conflicts, the despair of 
doubt, the moral struggle which leaps from stern asceticism 
to mildly ecstatic indulgence, the moments of transcendent 
peace, idyllic and serene — it all was in the man, it is in his 
work. His thoughts in all their phases are found in his in- 
comparable canvases. The landscapes of Corot seem like 
dreams, so pervaded by mists and exhalations are they ; poems 
by one who wrote no verse. 

The Holland painters, having what is best in the plein air 
school, have analyzed nature in supreme manner, rightly com- 
posing and combining the ruggedness of realism with the 
elusiveness of atmospheric effects. 

One of the greatest of the Holland landscape painters was 
J; H. Weissenbruch. 

He was born in 1834 and died in 1903. He was most 
typically Dutch in his art. He had a personal note in all his 
works. For the charming, delightful man speaks to us in the 
clear, cool morning skies, the darkening shades of eventide, 
the mysteries of moonlight — all through a temperament, warm 
and sensitive, to which all that is great and noble appeals. 

He had a sound technique. His style is of subtle refinement, 
directed by an eye peculiarly receptive of the faintest harmo- 
nies and the most tender beauties of the scene he portrays. 
No one ever depicts better the effect of the sun struggling 
through stormy clouds. And by the magic of his brush he 
draws us into sympathetic harmony with the fitful moods of 
nature's ever varying temperament. No one, since Constable 
lived, has painted so well the moving skies, with clouds and 
storm effect, like in his "Low Tide, Zeeland," nor depicted 
the presentation of free, open air-filled space, like in the "Sand- 
Boat, Evening." Thus, in pure landscape he has carried 
the art to its highest perfection. 

In a pamphlet, written by Mr. E. B. Greenshields, of Mon- 
treal, on "Landscape Painting," the following appreciation 
appears, which well sums up all that can be said of this 
genius of the brush : 

"Surely we have in him one of those rare subjective painters 
of whom we have been speaking, fully equipped technically; 
one whose emotions are keenly excited by the beauties of na- 
ture, and whose, sensitive and poetic temperament enables him 
to communicate to us the feelings and moods that possessed 
him; one who seeks for sympathetic appreciation and under- 
standing. For there is a loneliness, a mystery, a poetry about 
his work, a personal element of sympathy with nature, and a 



knowledge of all her moods, that creates a bond of union with 
him. He was a child of nature, and this kindly mother 
taught him her own truth and simplicity, and made him one of 
her intimates." 




J. H. WEISSENBRUCH. 

SAND BOAT, EVENING. 

THE "APHRODITE." 

The marble statue of a woman, resembling somewhat the 
Medici Venus, has been on exhibition at the Arts Club. A 
storm of discussion has been raised. The New York Times, 
which stood sponsor to the sculpture on its recent introduction, 
although eight years ago an attempt was made to exploit it, 
has filled column upon column either to prove its origin from 
the chisel of Praxiteles, or to keep up the interest in this well 
advertised piece of marketable property — for the owner did 
set a value of $500,000 on it ; that is, if some museum or indi- 
vidual was willing to pay the price 

The New York Herald especially attacked the statue, call- 
it the "Venus of the Bathtub," referring to the story of some- 
one who claims to know the antecedants of this marble lady. 
The Evening Sun took a part in the controversy over this 
"Aphrodite of the Tenderloin" in its usual sarcastic vein. 

The vast majority of those in favor of the antiquity proclaim 
as their only argument the intrinsic beauty of the carving. 
But even the opponents concede this point. The art writer of 
the New York Times is the only one of the advocates of the 
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ancient origin whose scholarly opinion carries weight. 
Against him are arrayed F. Edwin Elwell, Curator of Sculp- 
ture at the Metropolitan Museum, who is positive that the 
statue is not of Greek origin and cannot be of a period more 
remote than the Renaissance. Karl Bitter, the eminent sculp- 
tor, is skeptic about it. William Ordway Partridge, as well 
known, claims that the style is somewhere between early 
North -German Lloyd and late Pullman. 

But, furthermore, Dr. Henry Stephens Washington, chief 
authority on marbles in this country and a noted archaeologist, 
who since 1892 has been engaged almost constantly in geologi- 
cal investigations in Greece, Asia Minor, Italy and this coun- 
try, says that the claim of antiquity for the Aphrodite appears 
to him laughable. 

"I saw the statue in the Arts Club/' he said, "and I say un- 
qualifiedly that the statue is certainly not by Praxiteles.^ I 
examined the marble with a handglass. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is not Parian nor Carrara marble. 

"I feel certain that neither Praxiteles nor any other great 
sculptor would have chosen such a block of marble to carve a 
statue from. It is not at all of the texture from which all the 
ancient works of art were carved. Praxiteles certainly would 
not have chosen a block with the flaws that this one has in it, 
notably on one arm and on the face." 

One writer has also called attention to the fact that the ex- 
pression of the face does not show the innocent unconscious- 
ness of the Phidian and Praxiteles period, but shows, together 
with the pose of the hands, the consciousness of nakedness 
only to be found in works of later periods. 

It has also occurred to me that it is wellnigh impossible, if 
twenty-three centuries have evolved around her, that the statue 
could have retained its smooth, glossy appearance or have been 
no more damaged than the loss of a few fingers, while the 
dolphin's tail, which on careful inspection, will be noticed to be 
most fragile in construction, has remained unharmed. 

There is excellent modeling in the sculpture ; it is beautiful, 
with a sweet and tender beauty which is not archaic. 

Hy. Mayer had a cartoon on this subject, full of pointed 
irony. A critic, standing before the statue, observes : "Madam, 
I'm afraid you are not so old as you claim to be," and under- 
neath the title: "Compliment or insult?" 



AROUND GALLERY 
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In answer to inquiries I might state that the name of the 

artist to whom reference was made by Mr. Charles Battell 

Loomis in his article on "Picture Juries," in the last number, is 

Leon Dabo. But it pleases me to state that matters have 

changed for this promising young man. Two brother artists 

called at his studio and bought each a picture. This set the 

ball rolling, and inside of a week Dabo sold almost all his 

canvases for enough coin to enable him to leave at once for 

Paris, and stay there two years for further study. 

* * * 

As a further instance of the injustice of the Jury system as 
at present constituted, I would say that last week I saw a 
number of canvases painted by a man who for several years 
sent his work to the Academy and the Society of American 
Artists without once gaining admission to the Exhibitions, 
His paintings have, nevertheless, been admitted to most of the 
foreign exhibitions in Munich, Berlin, London, and were hung 
on the line at the Paris Salon. In disgust he has refused ever 
to send another painting to an American Exhibition. 
The complaint made by Artist George Hitchcock, in an in- 
interyiew reported in a Baltimore paper, that American artists 
residing abroad are discriminated against by local juries and 
hanging committees is well founded. 

If the Jury system is not made more conformant to the 
principles of justice and sound judgment, we will have some 
day a Salon des ref usees, which will eclipse in artistic merit 
any of the regular shows. . 




PAUL CORNOYER. 

WINTER CHELSEA SQUARE. 

Paul Cornoyer may be classed among the very few who, 
with Raffaelli, Cooper, Childe Hassam, Needham and some 
Englishmen, see beauty in the stone and brick house fronts. 
His pictures generally are taken from city life and have a 
keen appreciation of the picturesque, full of out-of-doors feel- 
ing, and with all the subtleties of light and weather convinc- 
ingly portrayed. His touch is spirited, which lends itself ad- 
mirably to his street scenes. Cornoyer has only recently settled 
in New York, but received at once recognition by exhibition 
prizes. 

* * * 

A visit to the studio of David B. Walkley, at 15 West Thir- 
tieth Street, New York, reveals the spoils which an indefati- 
gable artist, well equipped with technical knowledge, may gath- 
er in one summer visit abroad. Walkley spent some months of 
last year in Holland and has brought back an array of Dutch 
interiors and canal scenes, which is wholly satisfactory. His 
color-key is somewhat higher than that of the Dutchmen, but 
with the same appreciation of atmospheric conditions he sub- 
dues it to a most charming and serious congruity. It is well 
to see this country, by all means the artistic paradise of the 
old world, through the eyes of one who is not entirely carried 
away by the art expression which he finds there. He has 
a canvas of a woman standing by the side of a canal, ready to 
wash the linen in the basket at her side, which carries one away 
in memory to the loveliness of a summer day in Holland. It 
is fresh, palpitating with life. An interior with an old sailor 
mending a net, is equally captivating with its serenity of 
execution and light-handling. 



